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Maps 20-Potnt Plan 


Opens With} 


Rule Fights 


By Gene Zack 


The 87th Congress convened | § 
on Jan. 3 amid procedural ma-|§ 


neuvers on both sides of Capitol 
Hill aimed at removing barri- 
cades which could slow the rate 
of progress of Pres.-elect Ken- 
nedy’s “New Frontiers” 
posals, 

The Senate plunged immedi- 
ately into a battle over curbing 


filibusters—the talkathons used by |! 
southern Democrats to block or} 4 


modify civil rights legislation. Lib- 
erals submitted two bipartisan pro- 
posals to amend Senate rules and 
reduce the number of votes needed 
to cut off debate. 

In the House, where another 
rules fight had been threatened, 
Democrats engaged instead in be- 
hind-the-scenes efforts to end right- 
wing control of the powerful Rules 
Committee which has been used to 
kill or water down liberal economic 
measures. 

Aside from the procedural 
disputes, the new Congress or- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Problems of 
Aged to Get 
Full Airing 


The White House Conference on 
Aging will open a three-and-a-half 
day stand Jan. 9 in the nation’s 
capital to seek remedies for the 
complex social and economic prob- 
lems now plaguing the nation’s older 
citizens. 

Medical bills, low income, inade- 
quate housing and other problems 
of the aged will be tackled by the 
conference delegates. The issue of 
financing health care for the aged 
is expected to receive major at- 
tention at the parley. 


Listed among the delegates are 
257 physicians and dentists, meak- 
ing wp almost 10 percent of the 
total group. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion, according to a report to its 
annual convention last month, de- 
liberately sought “to get as many 

(Continued on Page 7) 


pro-|9 


lOrged by Council 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has called on the incoming 
Kennedy Administration and the 87th Congress to give swift 
approval to “vigorous counter-measures” to stem “the gathering 
economic storm” brewed by the third—‘“and potentially the most 
severe”——recession. in seven years. 

Meeting in the nation’s capital two weeks before the inauguration 


989) | of John F. Kennedy, the council also urged prompt action on a wide 


TOP “DOMESTIC PRIORITY” for aid to depressed areas is 
pledged by Pres.-elect John F, Kennedy after receiving broad pro- 
gram of remedial action from special task force headed by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), right. Douglas, sponsor of area redevelop- 
ment legislation twice vetoed by outgoing Pres. Eisenhower, was 
scheduled to move swiftly to push similar measure through Congress. 
(See story on Page 6.) 


an 


Arbitrator Hits Open Shop: 


300 Sears 
Win Back 


The Retail Clerks have hailed an arbitrator’s decision awarding 
more than $100,000 in back pay to 300 employes of two Sears, 
Roebuck & Co, San Francisco stores as a “turning point for victory” 
in their campaign against hostile policies of the giant retail chain. 
found that the labor dispute at the 


The sweeping decision, which 


Clerks 
Pay, Jobs 


stores resulted from an open-shop® 


policy “rigidly laid down for its 
retail chain by the top management 
of the company at its headquarters 
in Chicago,” was filed in San Fran- 
cisco Jan. 3. 

The final and binding awards 
were granted to employes of the 
stores, represented by two RCIA 
locals, who had been discharged or 
demoted when they respected pick- 
et lines of the Machinists last May. 

The company was ordered to 
submit the cases to arbitration last 
July by U.S. District Judge George 
Harris in San Francisco. Arthur C. 
Miller was agreed upon by both 
sides as the arbitrator. In sum- 
mary form, Miller held: 

That the company engaged 

e in a “lockout in violation 

of its agreement” with the union 

and also was guilty of “proveca- 

tions in violating a whole series 

of its contractual commitments.” 
That the company penalized 

@ employes for exercising their 
contractual and legal right to re- 
spect another union's picket lines 
and that this action amounted to 
discrimination. against these em- 
ployes for legitimate trade union 
activities. 

That all discharged or de- 

@ moted employes must be re- 
stored to their former jobs and 


status with unimpaired seniority 
rights. 
That the company nwst give 
e full back pay to all reinstated 
or demoted employes except those 
“who actively participated in boy- 
cott activities” against the stores. 
That severance pay amount- 
® ing to $37,000 paid to some 
of the discharged employes must 


| range of long-stalled progressive legislation. These measures, the 
council said, “have already been subjected to exhaustive hearings 


and thorough debates; what they need now is enactment, not 
further investigation.” 

The Executive Council, expressing labor’s “faith” in the leadership 
prepared to take over the reins of government, laid before the 
incoming Administration and Congress a 20-point program covering 


8} both emergency action to arrést the economic deterioration and 


proposals to help solve “problems that have too long been 


> | neglected.” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a press conference that the 
program is based on the actions of AFL-CIO conventions. No 
priorities have been assigned, he declared, although the items dealing 
with depressed areas, housing, aid to education, minimum wage 
and heaith care for the aged have given labor the “most concern” 
in the past year, — 

He stressed that in the 20-poifft programs all the items were 
“important” and that there is no intention of emphasizing one 
point and thus detracting from the importance of others. 


The program has not been “cleared” with Pres.-elect Kennedy, 
Meany told a reporter in reply to a query, adding it is “our 
program.” He noted that Kennedy had supported many of the 
points while in the Senate and that some parts of the program 
would probably -be included in the incoming Administration's 
legislative goals. 

The program ranged broadly from a temporary tax reduction 
if unemployment should exceed 7 percent of the work force to 
action in the civil rights and national defense fields. ‘ 

Meany said that a very rough estimate of the temporary tax 
reduction program, based on $10 a week reduction for 10 weeks for 
50 million taxpayers, would come to about $5 billion for the period. 

The tax-cut program, he stressed, would not go into operation 
until the rate of unemployment reached 7 percent and the 
President could make the cut effective unless it was disapproved 
by Congress. The temporary tax reduction “would make money 
available for everybody in the country” to fight the recession, the 
AFL-CIO president said. , 

In the area of short-range actions designed to restore vigor to 
the economy, the council called for temporary extension of 
unemployment benefits to those exhausting their rights without 
finding new jobs; aid to depressed areas; housing and urban 
renewal; aid to education; public works; and a raise in minimum 
wages along with broadened coverage. 

The deepening recession, the council declared in its statement, 
challenges the Kennedy Administration “even before it takes office.” 
It spelled out these ominous signs: 

@ November unemployment was 6.4 percent, with hours of. 
work lost because of partial unemployment raising it to an 
equivalent rate in excess of 7.5 percent. If the economy limps 
along at this rate, the nation will have 5 million unemployed in 
January, “with a rise to 6 million quite possible.” 

@ Inventories are “alarmingly high;” the autdmobile industry, 
alone, has a stockpile of more than 1 million cars, 


(Continued on Page 3) 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Labor, Civic Groups Rush Assistance 
To Evicted Tennessee Sharecroppers 


Somerville, Tenn.—Organized 


labor has joined forces with citizens’ groups from across the nation 


to give emergency assistance to 75 Negro sharecroppers evicted from their homes, allegedly for voting 


in the November election. 
Giving impetus to the drive 


for aid, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced in Washington, 


D.C., that the Executive Council had voted a $2,000 contribution to the Tennessee State AFL-CIO to 


help buy food and clothing for the 
evicted sharecroppers. 

At the same time the council 
directed the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee to conduct a 
campaign to assist the families in- 
volved. 


The 75 Negroes, many of them 
small children, are huddled to- 
gether im a tent city which they 
have proudly named Freedom 
Village, 


They are the vanguard of some 
700 sharecroppers from Fayette 
and Counties facing the 
threat of loss of homes and jobs in 
a mass reprisal for a two-year 
campaign to register and vote. 

The Justice Dept. has charged 
landowners in the two counties 
with engaging in an organized 


Voting Rights Acts of 1957 and 
1960. 


In Cincinnati, O., the U.S. Court 
of Appeals issued a narrowly 
framed injunction barring evictions 
in repraisal for voting but permit- 
ting landowners to evict tenants 
for “legitimate” reasons. Since the 
Tennessee farm operators contend 
conspiracy im a case regarded as {the sharecroppers’ jobs are being 
the first major test of the federal |climinated because of automation, 
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OFFICERS AND STAFF MEMBERS of Molders launch “back- 


to-school” program with week-long industrial engineering training 
course at University of Wisconsin’s School for Workers. Course, 
conducted jointly by university and AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
is part of Molders’ long-range time study and job evaluation pro- 
gram that will provide six weeks of training over a three-year period. 


Staff Training Program 
Launched by Molders 


Madison, Wis.—Selected officers and staff members of the Mold- 
ers attended a week-long industrial engineering school at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s School fer Workers here, as the prelude to 
a three-year training program worked out by the AFL-CIO Dept. 


of Research. 


The program, established by®, 
Molders Pres. William A. Lazzerini 
and the union’s executive board, 
will provide key personnel with at 
least six full weeks of training over 
the next three years in time study, 
predetermined motion time systems, 
wage incentives, job evaluation and 
other aspects of wage determination. 

The “back-to-school” program 
was launched by the union, an 
article in the current issue of the 
union’s Journal declared, because 
job evaluation systems “were be- 
ing foisted’ upon our members by 
many unscrupulous employers.” 

The union's first step to counter- 
act what it said were management 
“gimmicks” was the establishment 
of an Industrial Engineering Com- 
mittee to study the problems and 


develop a program to train officers 
and staff members. 

The committee enlisted the aid 
of Bertram Gottlieb, industrial 
engineer in the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research, who laid out the long- 
range training program, part of 
which will be linked to the 1961 
Industrial Engineering Institutes 
which the federation will conduct 
at the School for Workers. 

Working with Gottlieb in pre- 
senting the first of the time study 
institutes here was Norris Tibbetts 
of the School for Workers faculty. 

Molders officers taking part in 
the intensive training program were 
Vice Presidents Mario Belmessieri, 
Bernard Butsavage, Thomas Shea, 
Carl Studenroth and Anton J. 
Trizna, and Asst. Sec. Reginald C. 
Bigsby. 


Auto Negotiations Top 
Bargaining Schedule 


Negotiations between the Auto Workers and the automobile in- 
dustry’s “Big Three’—General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—will 
highlight the nation’s collective bargaining picture during 1961. 

The automobile industry contracts, covering more than 600,000 


UAW members, expire in August. 


«the year will be the Auto Workers’® 
pacts with the smaller companies 
in the automobile field and the 
union's agreements with the agri- 
cultural implement industry. An 
additional 200,000 unionists: will 
be affected by these negotiations. 


All told, 1961 will see contract 
negotiations covering more than 
2 million workers. In addition, 
according to Labor Dept:  esti- 
mates, some 3 million workers 
will receive deferred wage in- 
creases this year as the result of 
contracts negotiated in 1959 and 
1960, 

Not included in any compilations 
—but still of major importance be- 
cause of their total efféct on the 
collective bargaining pitture—are 
thousands of contracts which will 
be negotiated in 1961 by building 
trades unions, other crafts and in- 
dustrial unions at the local or re- 
gional level. 


In addition to the automobile 
and farm implement contracts, 
1961's negotiations will center on 
the Rubber Workers’ pacts with 
Firestone, Goodyear and U.S, Rub- 
ber—involving nearly 70,000 work- 


Also up for negotiations late in 


ers — which expire in April and 
May; the contract of 35,000 Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
members with the electrical di- 
vision of General Motors; Packing- 
house Workers and Meat Cutters 
contracts with Armour, Swift and 
Wilson, covering 25,000 workers; 
the pacts between the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and the dress man- 
ufacturers’ associations, involying 
84,000 unionists; and the Maritime 
Union's agreements with Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast shippérs, affecting 
37,000 seamen. 


Wage Reopeners Possible 

The 1961 collective bargaining 
picture could also include negoti- 
ations in the aircraft, telephone and 
railroad industries, where contracts 
permit wage reopeners during the 
year. Another 1 million workers 
potentially could be invelved in any 
reopener talks. 

The automatic wage increases 
which take effect in a number 
of key industries this year range 
from 14.3 cents an hour in the 
construction industry downward 
to 6.4 cents an hour in the cloth- 


ing industry, 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Research Reports: ; 


Survey Shows Major Gains 


i In.Pension Plan Negotiations 


The amounts payable under union-negotiated pension plans have been increased in recent years to 


ings, the AFL-CIO declared. 


make up for rises in the cost of living and to boost retirement income closer to pre-retirement earn- 


The current issue of Collective ‘Bargaining Report, published monthly by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research, also pointed out that the trend at the bargaining table has been to win improvements in 


pensions to permit early retirement,® 


to provide for disability pensions 
and to ease eligibility requirements. 


private pension plans to supple- 
ment the income available to re- 
tiring workers from the gotern- 
ment program.” 

Originally, the publication noted, 
many of the negotiated pension 
plans “tied their benefit formula 
directly to the social security bene- 
fits,” by providing that pension 
plans would merely make up the 
difference between social security 
amounts and a specified pension 
level. 


Benefit Set Independently 

“This is no longer true,” the Re- 
port went on, pointing out that 
“plans now ordinarily calculate 
their benefits independently of 
amounts provided by social se- 
curity,” with the result that any in- 
creases in social security benefits 
voted by Congress “will be re- 
ceived fully by the retiring workers 
rather than going to reduce” man- 
agement’s liability under negotiated 
plans. 

Collective Bargaining Report 
based its study of pension plans on 
a recently completed Labor Dept. 
survey of 300 major plans in effect 
in. 1959. The plans surveyed cov- 
ered approximately 4.7 million 
workers—approximately half of all 
workers under collectively bar- 
gained pension plans in the U.S. 

The Labor Dept. study showed 
that while amounts payable under 
negotiated pension plans range 
widely, the great majority now 
provide workers retiring at age 
65 after 30 years’ service a 
monthly pension ranging from 
$70 to more than $100 a month. 

When added to primary social 
security benefits, this would mean 
retirement income of $180 to $220 
monthly. Such retirement benefits 
average from 40 to 55 percent of 
gross earnings while employed. 
Early Retirement Option Common 

The figures compiled by the La- 
bor Dept. showed that provisions 
permitting “early” retirement, usu- 
ally at.age 55 or 60, on a reduced 
pension, have now become “typical 
practice,” the AFL-CIO publication 
reported. Some 75 percent of the 
300 pension plans surveyed now 
include such provisions for both 
men and women, and another 4 
percent include this. practice for 
women only. 

“By contrast,” the Report said, 
“a similar survey seven years ago 


S. M. Levitas Dies, 
Edited New Leader 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has expressed labor's deep regret 
at the death of Samuel M. Levitas, 
66, executive editor of The New 
Leader, 

Levitas, who edited the liberal 
weekly magazine for 30 years, died 


in New York City after a brief ill-|. 


ness. 

In a telegram to Myron Kolatch, 
assistant managing editor of The 
New Leader, Meany described Le- 


found only 55 percent of the plans 
had early retirement provisions.” 

Although early retirement ben- 
efits under most plans ae jess 
than those available at age 65, a 
new feature added in recent years 
through negotiation in the auto 
and rubber industries provides 
for a special, higher benefit to 
workers “whom management 
chooses to retire early or who 
are retired on the basis of a joint 


ployment. 


decision,” the publication con- 
tinued. 


Benefits payable under such com- 
pulsory or negotiated systems are 
substantially higher—generally 
from two to four times—than the 
normal early retirement benefit. 
The special benefit continues until 
normal retirement age or the time 
the worker becomes eligible for 
social security benefits, at which 
time the plan’s normal benefits be- 
come applicable, the Report said. 


Ontario Labor to Call 
Unemployment Parley 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Federation of Labor, representing | 
nearly half of the 1.1 million members of the Canadian Labor 
Congress, has announced plans for a public conference on unem- 


The meeting, the date of which is to be announced soon, is 


expected to attract economists, wel-® 
fare experts and community spokes- 


long-range and short-range plans 
for creating badly-needed jobs. 

In announcing the parley, the 
federation executive board asserted 
that current discussions about job- 
lessness, including government and 
press discussions, are to some ex- 
tent “too negative.” 

“These discussions reach a cli- 
max during the time of the year 
(winter) when the jobless prob- 
lem is acute,” the board said, 
“and are buried when the prob- 
lem lessens.” 

But, it continued, with unem- 
ployment levels at about 5 percent 
of the labor force throughout the 
year, the problem has become a 
chronic one which requires basic 
solutions. 


Separate Unions Rejected 

The federation at its recent con- 
vention rejected proposals to form 
separate unions of the unemployed. 
Instead it called for a stepped- 
program of public works, low- 
rental housing and other public 
enterprises; stimulation of exports; 
the 40-hour week; elimination of 
the time limit on unemployment 
compensation benefit payments, and 
adoption of the principles of demo- 
cratic planning for the nation’s 
economic development. 

The Steelworkers, with 60,000 
members in its Canadian Dist. 6, 
and the Auto Workers in the 
Toronto area have announced plans 
for local unemployment commit- 
tees. 

USWA Dist. Dir. Larry Sefton 
said the local committees will 
work at national, provincial and 
local levels to promote increased 
public works, a shorter work- 
week and the widest use of the 
federal program for retraining 
jobless workers. The union “does 
not intend to abdicate its respon- 
sibility” to unemployed members, 
he stressed, and has no intention 
of segregating them in separate 
organizations. 

Reg. Dir. Dennis McDermott 
said the UAW will set up facilities 
to Help the jobless with problems 
involving unemployment insurance 
and welfare and legal matters. 


Economy ‘Static’ 
Announcement of the parley on 


vitas as “a staunch lideral, a true} unemployment came shortly after 
believer in democracy and an un-/the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


relenting foe of communism.” 


reported: that the economy had re- 


Meany added that “his editorial | mained static during the third quar- 


pen, which labor will sorely miss, 


ter of 1960 and that the gross na- 


always reflected his liberalism and /| tional product declined for the sec- 


his humane ideals.” 


jond quarter in a row and was only 


men who will undertake to map|. 


| fractionally higher than a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment, the bureau _re- 
ported, was running at an average 
of 7 percent of the labor force 
for the first nine months of 1960 
compared with 6.3 percent in the 
same period of 1959, 

Finance Minister Donald M. 
Fleming said a number of devel- 
opments, “most of them originating 
abroad,” combined to slow down 
the Canadian economy. They in- 
cluded a decline in world prices of 
raw materials and “temporary” ca- 
pacity to produce above the de- 
mand, especially in North America. 

Another factor of significance 
has been a sharp drop in housing 
starts. DBS figures showed starts 
on 69,637 units in the first 11 
months of 1960, compared with 
98,988 starts in the same period 
of 1959, 


Leftist Group 


w| Faces Ouster 


In Venezuela 


Democratic forces in the central 
committee of the Venezuelan Fed- 
eration of Labor (CTV) took the 
offensive against a leftist coalition 
at a meeting in Caracas and filed 
charges of violation of trade union 
discipline against five members, ac- 
cording to word received in Wash- 
ington. 

The democratic bloc supports 
the administration of Pres. Romulo 
Betancourt and has been under 
heavy fire from a left wing group 
composed of Communists and 
members of the Movement of Revo- 
lutionary Left (MIR). 

Martin Ramirez, Eloy Rorres 
ead Rodolfo Quintero, Commu- 
nists, and Americo Chacon and 
Jose Marcane of the MIR were 


and November for the purpose 
of overthrowing the Betancourt 
government. 

The central committee called a 
special convention of the CTV: to 
act on the findings of the trial 
board and to elect new leadership 
if the anticipated expulsion is 
carried through. 

The committee also abrogated 
the agreement on solidarity and 
mutual aid signed in 1959 with the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers 
(CTC), specifying that it will be re- 
instated when civil rights and trade 
union freedom are re-established in 
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NLRB Bars 


Information Picketsil 


Union’ S 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a union con-| aie 


ducting informational picketing asking the public not to buy the|= 
products of a struck mattress company in Birmingham, Ala., was/|® 
guilty of violating the secondary boycott sections of the 1959 


Landrum-Griffin Act. 


The union, Local 261 of the Re-® Ss 
that case. The union won a tempo- 


tail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, is expected to appeal 
the ruling to the courts in defense 
of its constitutional right to free 
speech. For 14 days last March 
union pickets, one at a time, car- 
ried signs in front of customer en- 
trances of retail furniture stores in 
Birmingham. The signs asked the 
public not to buy products of the 
Perfection Mattress and Spring Co., 
of the same-city. _ 

That was illegal, the NLRB 
ruled. In forbidding such picket- 
ing, the board ruled that the pick- 
eting “coerced” employers to 
cease doing business with the 
mafiufacturer and also sought to 
induce employes of neutral em- 
ployers to strike or quit work. 

The board decision held that the 
picketing, even though conducted 
during hours when employes of 
secondary firms were not going to 
work or jieaving at the end of the 
day, was inducement of the sec- 
ondary employes to strike. The 
picketing does not have to result 
in an actual work stoppage to be a 
violation, the board ruled. 

The decision was signed by 
Chairman Boyd Leedom and Mem- 
bers Philip Ray Rogers and Joseph 
A. Jenkins. John H. Fanning con- 
curred in the finding that the con- 
sumer picketing constituted restraint 
of the retail furniture dealers. He 
dissented from the majority decision 
that the picketing was directed to 
employes. 

The decision marked the second 
time the board has ruled against the 
local in its dispute with Perfection 
Mattress. The earlier case was de- 
cided under provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act before the 1959 amend- 


rary victory when the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia refused to issue an order 
enforcing the NLRB's decision. 


that a union in a dispute with a 
primary employer may not under 


Consumer picketing in such cases 
is not, the board ruled, protected 
by the law's “publicity” section, 
which says: “Nothing contained in 
this paragraph shall be—construed 
to prohibit publicity, other than 
picketing, for the purpose of advis- 
ing the public . . . as long as such 
publicity does not have the effect 
of inducing any individual em- 
ployed by any person other than 
the primary employer . . . to refuse 
to pick up, deliver, or transport 
any goods, or not to perform any 
services, at the establishment of the 
employer engaged in such distribu- 
tion.” 

As a background of Local 
261’s_ dispute. with Perfection 
Mattress, the union won an 
NLRB election on July 25, 1958. 
Members rejected a “meager of- 
fer” of a 5-cent an hour wage 
increase and struck Oct. 14, 1958. 
On Nov. 23, 1958, the Alabama 
RWDSU Council called for a 
boycott by members. 

Picketing was halted after the 
NLRB ruled against the union on 
the Taft-Hartley case but was re- 
sumed last March. The employers 
again carried their fight to the 


ments. Fanning also dissented in 


Insurance Study Shows 
Aged Lack Health Care 


Less than half the nation’s elderly persons have any form of health 
care insurance, according to a report published by the U.S. Public 


Health Service. 


The report estimated that 46 percent of all persons over 65 have 
hospital insurance, 37 percent have surgical insurance, and only 10 


NLRB. 


percent have insurance covering 
doctor bills for non-surgical care. 
The statistics are expected to 
bolster the position of the incom- 
ing Kennedy Administration when 
it sends to Congress a proposal for 
health care for the = gh operated 
and financed through the social 


Distillery Workers’ 
Monitorship Removed 


The Distillery Workers Union 
has been removed from AFL-CIO 
monitorship effective Jan. 1, 1961, 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

In a letter to Distillery Workers 
Pres. Mort Brandenburg, Meany 
wrote that on the basis of a report 
from Peter M. McGavin, who 
Served as monitor for the union, 


backed by the AFL-CIO was 
shelved by a conservative coalition 
with the backing of Pres. Eisen- 
hower, and Congress“instead en- 
acted a program of federal grants 
to state public assistance plans to 
help defray some health costs for 
the medically indigent. 
Only 5 States in Program 
The Wall Street Journal reported 
recently that only five states—Mich- 
igan, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia and Kentucky—have 
set up medical assistance plans 
under this program, with benefits 
and eligibility requirements varying 
sharply between the several states. 
The business publication called 
this a “narrower, slower begin- 
ning” than the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had hoped for, with 
only a “trickle” of federal funds 
going out to the state programs. 


Some states—including New 
York, Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Maine and 
Texas—have decided against par- 
ticipating in the federal-state plan, 
geared to means tests, the Journal 
declared. New York's Republican 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
denounced the present approach 
as “inadequate” and has repeatedly 


Wisconsin, | Organize 


bond sales since 1941. 


CEREMONIES MARKING 20th anniversary of U. S. Savings Bond program, held on steps of 
Treasury Dept. building, are attended by, left to right, Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson; C. Doug- 
las Dillon, who will succeed him under the Kennedy Administration, and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzier, invited as representative of millions of union members who nave supported 


Plan Marks 
20th Year 


The Liberty Bell on the steps of 
the U.S. Treasury Dept. building 
in Washington was rung loudly and 
clearly to mark the 20th anni- 
versary year of the United States 
Savings Bond program. 

Present for the ceremonies were 
guests representing the principal 
groups which have given sustained 
support to the program which was 
launched as the nation’s defense 
preparation moved into high gear, 
less than a year before America’s 
entrance into World War II. 


The AFL-CIO, represented by 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler, was one of the organizations 
invited to take part in the anni- 
versary program. Participants in- 
cluded both outgoing Treasury 
Sec. Robert B. Anderson and the 
incoming Sec.-designate C. Doug- 
las Dillon, currently Undersecre- 
tary of State. 


Both Anderson and Dillon joined 
in ringing the bell, a replica of the 
original Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, which 
in 1776 “proclaimed liberty through 
the land.” 


Rails, Mines Represented 
Labor representatives at the 
ceremony included Vice Pres. 
W. D. Johnson of the Railway 
Conductors and Vice Pres. Elwood 
Moffett of the Mine Workers. Wil- 
liam H. Neal, national director of 
the bond program, introduced the 
guests and the Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, gave the invocation. 


Anderson, the only speaker, said 
the combination of payroll savings 
plans and individual purchases has 
brought ownership of Series E and 
H bonds to a record level of $43 
billion. 


Earl R. Kinley of 
Rail Clerks Dies 

Cincinnati—Earl R. Kinley, Sr., 
a vice president of the Railway 
Clerks, died here on New Year's 
Day after a short illness. He was 
68. 

A longtime associate of union 
Pres. George M. Harrison, Kinley 
joined the BRC in 1919 and helped 
the first local on the Mil- 
waukee Road. Named by union 
members as general chairman on 
the line in 1920, he served in that 
post until 1940, when he came 
here to assist Ha in handling 
BRC disputes management. 
He was elected a vice president in 
1955 and re-elected in 1959. 

He is survived by his wife, Ruth, 


supported the social security ap- 
proach. 


Savings Bond| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not be deducted from the back- 
pay awards because it amounted 
to a bonus for prior service; and 
that all other benefits, including 
vacation credits, profit sharing 
credits and medical benefits shall 


accrue to the employes as though 
they had continued working. 
That employes demoted or 
© transferred must be put back 
on jobs where their earnings will 
be no less than in the 52 weeks 
prior to the lockout and that part- 
time employes must .be guaranteed 
as much work and income as they 
received in the same prior period. 
That if the company delays 
@ payment of the awards for 
any reason, it shall be required to 
pay the employes 7 percent inter- 
est On the amounts due from Dec. 
31, 1960, 
8 That employes hired by the 
® company as replacements dur- 
ing the lockout shall not have status 
superseding reinstated employes, or 
be permitted to dilute or diminish 
earnings of the latter. 


The arbitrator's ban on back 
pay to employes who actively 
participated in the boycott against 


Relisate 300 Clerks, 
Arbitrator Orders Sears 


the stores was based on a find- 
ing that while they were locked 
out they were required to rely 
on the arbitration clause of the 
labor-management contract rath- 
er than seek more active retalia- 
tion against their employer, even 
though the picketing was wholly 
lawful. 


With the exception of this one 
provision, the arbitrator’s decision 
fully upheld the contentions of 
RCIA Locals 110 and 410 which 
were represented in the proceedings 
by their counsel, Roland C. Davis. 


Suffridge Sees Victory 

Commenting on the decision, 
Retail Clerks Pres. James A. Suf- 
fridge said: 

“It fully confirms our complaints 
against the anti-union policies of 
Sears, Roebuck. Undoubtedly, it 
will become the turning point for 
victory in our determined cam- 
paign to secure justice for em- 
ployes of all Sears, Roebuck stores.” 


Labor's nationwide boycott of 
Sears originally voted by the San 
Francisco Labor Council and later 
given the unanimous support of the 
AFL-CIO Executiye Council will 


icontinue, the union said. 


Oil Industry Accepts 
OCAW 14c Pattern 


Denver, Colo.—General wage increases of 14 cents an hour are 
spreading through the oil industry as a result of negotiations by the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers. 

Following a pattern-setting nationwide contract with the Sinclair 
Oil Corp. last month, OCAW locals have won similar agreements 


at major plants of Humble, Texaco, 
Gulf, Pure Oil, Cities Service, 
Quaker State, Mobil Oil and Shell 
Oil companies. 

Some plants of these companies 
are still offering a substitute plan of 
a 5 percent raise which, while: it 
would average about 14 cents an 
hour, runs counter to the across- 
the-board policy established by the 
OCAW’s national bargaining policy 
committee. 

At a meeting Jan. 3, the policy 
committee unanimously voted not 
to approve percentage wage in- 
creases but to insist that every 
member in the oil industry must 
receive an increase of at least 14 
cents. Any further adjustment of 
wages, the committee said, should 
be handled on the basis of adjust- 
ment of inequities. 

OCAW spokesmen predicted 
that by the end of January nearly 
all of the union’s 96,000 oii work- 
ers will have secured the raise 


two sons and a daughter. 


and that it will have spread to 


nearly 500,000 other oil industry 
employes, including supervisors, 
technicians and unorganized 
groups of workers. 

All new contracts being signed 
permit reopening for wages on 60 
days notice—a major breakthrough 
from the industry’s original de- 
mand that the pay increase be tied 
to a two-year contract. 


Union Entertainers 
Give Show at Prison 


San Francisco—Union entertain- 
ers here have once again donated 
New Year's Day to bringing a touch 
of cheer to several thousand in- 
mates of the California State Prison 
at San Quentin. 

The 46th annual Show of Stars, 
produced by William Van Ornum, 
enlisted the voluntary services and 
cooperation of members and offi- 
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Mope For the Aged 


He WHITE HOUSE Conference on Aging in Washington will} » 
foc that an in-] 


us long overdue national attention on a pr 
different nation has been sweeping under the rug. 


The passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 ‘removed the % 


poorhouse front the American landscape and created a system of 
social insurance with provisions for old age pensions. In the inter- 
vening years retirement benefits have been increased and other 


- improvements written into the law. On the industrial and business| 


front, unions scored notable victories in securing pensions and other | ’ 


benefits for older people. 


But the experience of the past decade is that the retired 
worker is living out his years at a subsistence level, if that. And 
the fact of the new decade is that more“and more of the popula- 
tion will be in the older person classification. 


Organized labor is participating in the White House conference : ‘ 
in terms of the general welfare of the nation, not as a special) % 
interest group. Retired workers do not pay dues to unions; there | "% 


is no “labor angle” to the programs offered by the AFL-CIO. 


It is important that the conference in the widest possible sense} ~ 
dedicate itself to the problems of the aged ratlftr than to the special/ 3 


interests of any one group participating in the discussions. 


The job of providing a decent standard of living fer older 
Americans who have made their contribution to the nation’s 
progress is a job for all elements in our society. The problems of 
the aging are a national concern and require a national solution. 


If the White House Conference on Aging pricks the conscience | 
of America and makes the problems of the aging a national con-| ; 


cern it will have succeeded. 


A Time to Move Again 


HERE ARE two dominating factors bearing directly on the | soem 


new 87th Congress and the interaction of these factors may 
well determine the record of the 1961-62 legislative session. 

The older factor—one that has been present for more than two 
decades—is the continuing strength of the conservative Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition. This coalition has dominated congressional 
decisions since midway through the second Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. Its basic strength stems from essentially a rotten-borough 
condition of congressional districting. 


The new factor is that for the first time in the past six years 
both Congress and the White House will be in the hands of the 
same party. The last three Congresses operated in a ftamework 
of divided government—the Democratic Party in control of 
Congress, the Republican Party in control of the White House, 

Because of this division the power of the coalition was height- 
ened to the point where liberal social and economic programs 
were stymied, 

The hope of the 87th Congress is that the liberal Republicans, 
no longer under the lash of conservative White House discipline, 
and moderate Democrats, imbued with a new feeling of cohesive 
direction from a Democratic President in the White House, will 
join with the liberal Democratic bloc to assure passage of a national 
program capable of meeting and solving the serious problems of 
our times. 

This hope can be realized if the nearly 69 million Americans 
who cast ballots in November, the majority of them for a liberal 
solution to our ills, will make it clear to the 87th Congress their 
strong belief that America must “move forward again.” 
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AFL-CIO on Aging: 


Economic, Health, Social Needs 
Put Damper on Golden Years 


IFTEEN MILLION PEOPLE over 65 face 
serious problems in our rapidly changing 
society. 

The higher levels of living made possible by a 
greatly expanded national output are not being 
enjoyed by the majority of these citizens. 

The changing American scene with its shift 
from rural to city life and the devastating effects 
of two world wars and the depression has left 
many of them physically separated from families, 
jobs and familiar settings. 

Many older people are living in slums. 
Many cannot buy the food needed for continued 
good health. Many lack the extra cash essential 
for hobbies, social and recreational activities, 
or travel to visit friends and relatives. At a 
time of life when medical costs are higher than 
normal, no satisfactory method of insuring 
against the cost of health care is available for 
most of the aged. 


Anxiety over possible financial disaster result- 
ing from severe illness adds to the fear of illness 
itself. Good nursing homes are scarce; conditions 
in many are shockingly bad. 


OUR LABOR UNIONS have traditionally 
Made efforts to preserve the health and dignity of 
elder people. The longer years of life experienced 
today result in no small part from union 
accomplishments in promoting decent working 
conditions, shorter hours and safety precautions 
that conserve strength and health. Through raising 
levels of earnings, collective bargaining is enabling 
people to obtain good pensions, to save money 
for their old age, to buy homes, to have some life 
insurance. 


Further accomplishments through collective 
bargaining are hempered by anti-labor laws and 


anti-uniea tactics which keep many low-income 


people from achieving the protection of union 
membership. 


OUR ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATE in 
community activities for older citizens, Many 
local unions have committees dealing with prob- 
lems of retired members, help provide social 
centers for the aged, include older people in their 
regular education activities, and support counsel- 
ling programs before and after retirement. 

In the last two years increased attention to 
the urgent health needs of the aged has resulted 
from the Forand bill for federal health benefits, 
H. R. 4700, supported by the AFL-CIO. Hear- 
ings of the Senate Subcommitte on Problems of 
the Aged and Aging, headed by Senator Pat 
McNamara, are providing much valuable informa- 
tion on such problems. 


The White House Conference on the Aging, 
to be held early in 1961, must be made to serve 
as a useful forum on issues involving the 
aging. It must come to grips with such basic 
needs as adequate .social insurance programs, 
housing, medical care and full employment. It 
must avoid superficial generalities and seek 
instead to spark immediate action programs 
aimed at remedying the present ills that beset 
our aging citizens. : 

The American Medical Association and some 
of its affiliated’ medical societies are organizing 
their own conference on aging, partly in the hope 
of preventing the enactment of federal health 
benefits for the aged. In connection with the 
activities of the Joint Council:to Improve Health 
Care of the Aged, created by the AMA, labor and 
other supporters of federal health benefits have 
been denied an equal opportunity to participate 
in discussions although spokesmen for commercial 
insurance companies have been welcomed. ' 


The older people in_our nation face problems 
peculiar to their age group, but in the broadest 


: sense these problems are but a reflection of the 


economic and social problems of all the people. 
The problems of income. maintenance, housing, 
health, and respect for the individual are not 
peculiar to the older groups-—it is just that as a 
result of our not having faced up to the larger 
issues, they become’ more acute with advancing 
age. 
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| Morgan Says: 


\'Moralizing’ Defended « ae Spur 


To Conscience of-Americans. | 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


N A RADIO PROGRAM the other night, a 
lady was asked what New Year's resolutions 
she planned to make. “Oh,” she replied, “I don’t 
make resolutions. I'm retired.” Seeming to con- 
fuse pledges with wishes, another woman allowed 


‘Bthat her resolution would sas to have more fun 


in “61. 
I am sorely tempted to 


as reflecting all too vividly 

a national state of mind, © 
a dangerous demand for —3 
even more self-indulgence, 
and a retiring detachment 5 
from the harsh realities of 
life instead of facing up to 
them with high resolve. : 
But I have been privately - 

warned by sources whose Morgan 
wisdom I profoundly respect that I have been do- 
ing entirely too much moralizing and humanizing 
in this corner lately and that I ought to get on 
with more illuminating analysis if not caustic com- 
ment on specific events and circumstances. 

And yet, while pleading guilty to the indict- 
ment, I respectfully refuse to reform completely. 
I believe that the conscience, national and per- 
sonal, has a valuable goading function, the more 
effective when it is allowed to operate in public 
view and not locked in a closet where the fuss it 
makes is more easily muffled. 

I also stubbornly believe that whereas man 
is his own worst enemy he may be induced to 
become a little less cussed even though I con- 
cede on the basis of his record that it may take 
a frontal lobotomy to make him his own best 
fri i . ' e. Fe 

IN THAT CONTEXT, I insist that the struggle 
for recognition and realization of human rights, 
particularly as portrayed by the American Negro’s 
patiently relentless campaign for first class citi- 
zenship, is a struggle in which we all have a basic 
and inescapable stake, for the Negro is fighting 
the battle of freedom for every citizen. 

It is in that context too, in a mixture of some 
moral judgment and hope along with expediency 
that we must regard the other major situations 
confronting us along the jagged horizon of the 
New Year. What are some of them? 

By most accounts, the dark muddle in Laos 


Washington Reports: 


has reached such desperate straits that it bears 
the dubious distinction of being the current top 
threat to world peace. Our inclination is to 
blame it on Communist expansion. That dy- 
namic is certainly a principal ingredient in this 
witches’ brew. 

But we must ask ourselves, not in recrimina- 
tion but to condition future actions, how much 
our bad judgment contributed to the crisis; how 
much we ignored the counsel of our allies and 
how much we may have been beguiled by the 
idea that if we can only spend enough money on 
military aid we can build a bulwark against com- 
munism., 

On another tack, it may be even harder for us 
to take a reasoned approach to the mopstrous 
problem that Latin America presents because 
Castro, in celebrating the second anniversary of 
his revolution, continues to maul us so badly. But 
in a sense we deserve what we are getting be- 
cause while it is true that we have not completely 
ignored the poverty and political plunder that are 
the facts of life of the hemisphere, we have, until 
now, ignored the consequences of just such a 
convulsion as Castro’s non-palace revolution has 
produced. 

This may be the year in which we have to 
change our sense of values about a lot of things. 


Scientists have already warned us that we are 
obliged to revise the American insistence on 
“foolproof inspection” if we are to make progress 
on disarmament before the fabrication of nuclear 
weapons becomes an art that everybody can prac- 
tice. Our romantic hopes about the United Na- 
tions are gravely threatened. On the domestic 
scene, if we are to summon the strength to see us 
through our countless commitments, management, 
labor and that restless mass called the public may 
have to readjust their goals in terms of profits, 
wages and purposeful productivity. 

Oops! Here fam ‘sermonizing all over again 
and at what a time, too. For this marks the sixth 
anniversary of these commentaries. As we move 
into the seventh year of them, I happily reverse 
the commercial and pay a tribute of thanks and 
wide-eyed appreciation to my sponsors, the AFL- 
CIO, and the ABC Radio Network for the rare 
and responsibility-laden opportunity to speak my 
mind, such as it is, even to the point of pronounc- 
ing moral judgments, now and then, on broad- 
casting and organized labor, the bitten hands who 
still feed me, 


The judgments may be questionable but the 
privilege of making them is precious, 


Douglas, Cooper Stress Need 
For Aid to Distressed Areas 


REA REDEVELOPMENT legislation will 
be one of the first objectives of the new 
Congress, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), author 
of three previous bills on that subject, declared in 
an interview beginning the 1961 series of Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational program carried on 450 radio 
Mations across the country. 

On the same program Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper (R-Ky.) urged upon Pres. -elect Kennedy 
that he take the initiative, immediately after in- 
@uguration, to resume. “negotiations on such 
things as nuclear tests, disarmament and Berlin.” 


Cooper, just returned from a trip to India, 


the Soviet Union, France and Great Britain, 
said that people overseas watch to see how well 
the United States makes democracy work. 


“They look to see if we have full employment, 
© see whether we take care of our people in de- 
Pressed area to see whether we have a good 
ape segues and they look at our law and 

»” Cooper said. 


bousnas SAID that the area redevelopment 
legis!ation presented to Congress this year will be 
Modeled after previous bills, the last two of which 
Were vetoed by Pres. Eisenhower. This time, he 
Mserted, “we know that if the bill passes Con- 
Hess, Pres. Kennedy will sign it and give his 


support to the program.” Cooper was co-sponsor 
with Douglas of the 1959 vetoed bill. 

Douglas stressed that the 1961 area redevelop- 
ment bill although it will aid distressed regions 
to get on their feet again, will not cure recessions. 
“It deals only to a slight degree,” he asserted, 
“with the question of national growth.” 


The Douglas bill would provide low-interest | 
“to help meet the costs of fixed | 


loans, he said, 
capital, plants, buildings, machinery, equipment. 
It also would help localities provide facilities to 
draw industry to these areas.” 

Cooper reported: “All countries in the 
world other than the Communist are looking 
for world leadership to be expressed more defi- 
nitely and clearly by the U.S. They think of 
this in terms of our foreign policy and in the 
way we show democracy at work” at home, 

The Kentucky senator, a former ambassador to 
India, talked with Premier Nehru and other 
leaders in that country, and with Gromyko, 
Mikoyan, Kuznetsov and others in Russia, 

Referring also to France and England, he 


said: “I think you might say that with a new Ad- 


ministration in the U.S., there is hope that there 
will be a new initiative. The Russians did not 


talk about that very much, but I think they believe 


there is a new opportunity,” 


=(TS YOUR 
eT ta 
~ Gillard Shelton 


DEMOCRATS IN THE 87TH CONGRESS \ were ‘exbroiled as: 
soon as the session opened in the familiar ‘struggle between the 
party’s northern and southern wings, and the rate of progress of 
Pres.-clect Joh F. Kennedy's legislative program seemed to depend 
on how the struggle eventually ended.. There were problems for 
the Republicans, however, that should not be overlooked. 
Two years ago, in the wake of an election disaster, Republicans 
who had managed to hold on to their places revealed evidences of 
ferment. 
On the House side, this took the form of moving louind a more 
doctrinaire and explicit conservatism, apparently on the theory that 
what the GOP needed for election victories was to avoid a “me, too” 
attitude toward liberal Democratic legislative proposals: 
The longtime House Republican leader, Rep. Joseph Martin 
(Mass*), was ousted by Rep. Charles A. Halleck (Ind.), whose 
partisanship was bred in the bloody cockpit of Indiana politics. 
Halleck at once moved into what was in effect, if not by formal 
treaty, a close working agreement with the Democratic chairman 
of the House Rules Committee, Rep. Howard W. Smith (Va.), 
and the Halleck-Smith combine was for practical purposes the 
controlling force in the House. 


In the Senate, things ended up the same but GOP liberals at 
least put up a battle. Senators George D. Aiken (Vt.), Clifford P. 
Case (N.J.) and John Sherman Cooper (Ky.)' led an open battle 
against the Old Guard's slating of Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(Tll.) as Republican floor leader. 


Aiken had openly criticized Pres. Eisenhower's veto of the 
1958 depressed areas bill and a bill for federal contributions to 
airport construction, saying that the President should kaow there 
was a difference between wasteful “spending” and sound govern- 
ment investment to meet public needs. 

The liberals got no help from the White House in their fight on 
Dirksen, although all of them had been Eisenhower Republicans in 
the bitter 1952 convention fight involving the President and the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft. In the end they failed on a 20-to-14 vote 
to deny Dirksen the leadership. ' 

+ * 


NOW THE REPUBLICANS have lost another election, including 
the presidency, and despite Vice Pres, Nixon’s extremely close race 
against Kennedy their gains in Congress were limited. 

_ There is no liberal revolt this year in the ranks of the GOP. 

Case of New Jersey, triumphantly re-elected after a bitter primary 
challenge from self-styled conservative forces in his own party, 
renewed suggestions that a new image might improve GOP political 
chances in the future. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (N.Y.) issued a transitory challenge to 
re-election of the vocally conservative Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.) as chairman of the GOP Senate Campaign Committee, 
but after what was called an “air-clearing” verbal clash in the 
party caucus Goldwater was omens in the post by unanimous 
vote. 

Seven lonely House apihttontia, six from the East, asked their 
House caucus to “repudiate” any coalition with conservative south- 
ern Democrats aimed at obstructing civil rights and other “construc- 
tive” legislation. The party leaders recommended that the resolution 
be referred to the Policy Committee, where they will sit in judgment 
of themselves in regard to any GOP-Dixiecrat coalition, tacit or 
avowed, 

* * % 

THE SITUATION of the Republicans in Congress must neces- 
sarily be on the mind of the President-elect. 

Even if changes should be made in House and Senate rules, 
Kennedy will not be able to command support for many of his 

egislative proposals from conservative southern Democrats. To 
build an effective coalition that will pass the bills in the House and 
Senate, the incoming President will need substantial support from 
liberally minded Republicans. 


SEN. PAUL H. DOUGLAS (D-Il, ), left, shan that area re- 
development legislation, twice vetoed by Pres. Eisenhower, will be 
signed by Pres.-elect Kennedy. Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), 
after a trip abroad, said that foreign countries expect a new initia- 
tive from the U.S. Both were interviewed on. Washington Reports 
{to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
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EVICTED SHARECROPPER, Mrs. Early B. Williams (center), 


PP 


is shown with her four children in front of their tent in “Freedom 
Village,” Somerville, Tenn., after being evicted from her home 
along with other Negroes allegedly for voting in presidential election. 
At left is Theodore Brown, assistant director of AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Civil Rights, while at right is Mrs. Victoria Davidson, missionary 


nurse from Chicago. 


Emergency Aid Rushed 
To ‘Freedom Village’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the threat remained that the 
Negroes would be ordered off the 
farms in wholesale lots. 

For the 75 “residents” already 
occupying Freedom Village — its 
huge olive-drab Army surplus tents 
heated only by wood-burning stoves 
which provide feeble relief during 
the cold, damp weather—labor and 
Citizens’ groups have provided im- 
mediate assistance in the form of 
food, clothing and medical care. 

Within hours after the evicted 
sharecroppers were ordered off 
the farms, fund-raising activities 
on their behalf were launched by 
the Tennessee State AFL-CIO 
and the Memphis AFL-CIO La- 
bor Council. Coordinating la- 
bor’s role in this emergency op- 
eration is Matthew Lynch, secre- 
tary of the state labor body. 

_ Aid also has poured in from the 
Fayette County Civic and Welfare 
League, which conducted the voter 
registration campaign that set the 
Stage for the mass evictions; and 


Union Women 
Credited with 
Key Vote Role 


Women in 1960 took a greater 
role than ever before in the activ- 
ities of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education accdrding to a 
year-end review by the Women's 
Activities Dept. of COPE. 

Tracing the progress made in the 
four years since the Women's Ac- 
tivities Dept. was set up, Esther 
Murray, eastern area director, and 
Margaret Thornburgh, western area 
director, reported: 

@ A total of 440 WAD groups 
are functioning in every state in 
the nation. 

@ Full-time, paid WAD direc- 
tors head operations in 23 states. 

@ A total of 2,010 trade union 
women have ea WAD awards 
for having donated 100 or more 
voluntary hours to WAD projects. 

The year-end review reported as 
“a conservative estimate” that more 
than 1 million phone calls were 
made from WAD telephone centers 
during the recent election campaign 
to remind union members to vote 
and,to furnish voting information. 
More than a million letters were 
mailed out of WAD offices regard- 


ing the campaign issues and candi- |i 


dates. 


from such national organizations 
as the Committee on Racial Equali- 
ty, and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Theodore Brown, assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Civil Rights, one of the first rep- 
resentatives of a national organiza- 
tion on the scene at the tent city, 
said that in addition to the aid now 
being given there is urgent need for 
adequate housing and job oppor- 
tunities for the displaced families. 


Effort Is Needed 

“The tragic condition in Hay- 
wood and Fayette Counties,” 
Brown declared, “can be corrected 
if citizens of all races join with 
local, state and national organiza- 
tions and move with determined 
effort.” 

At the same time, Brown de- 
clared, “the elimination of eco- 
nomic reprisals” against Negroes 
“who dared to register and vote” 
in the recent election “must be 
guaranteed by an aroused national 
citizenry.” 

Speaking ea the AFL-CIO public 
service retio program, As We See 
It, carried on stations of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., Dir. Boris 
Shishkin of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Civil Rights said the plight of the 
evicted sharecroppers is of concern 
to the entire labor movement. 


Shishkin said the case “drama- 
tizes the major issue that is be- 
fore the country today—the issue 
which iabor regards as one of the 
paramount ones — the guarantee 
of civil righis to all Amevzicans.” 
The case came to the fore short- 


percent of the 2,000 eligible Ne- 
groes in the two rural counties reg- 


Douglas Group Submits Blueprint: 


Kennedy Puts Top Priority | 
On Aid to Depressed Areas | 


The 37th Congress was expected to give early attention to depressed areas legislation, with a minj 
mum of time for further public hearings, following a pledge by Pres.-clect John F. Kennedy that 
would give the problem “the most important domestic priority.” 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), who sponsored area redevelopment legislction vetoed by Pres. Eise 
hower in 1958 and 1960, introduced his depressed areas bill Jan. 5. It was patterned after 


‘th ¢ 
i 


twice-vetoed measure. 
An identical House version of 


5} the Douglas bill—calling for $392.5 


million in federal loans and granis 
to economically depressed com- 
munities—-was filed by Rep. Ken- 
neth J. Gray (D-Ill.) within min- 
utes after Congress formally opened 
its first session. 

Kennedy's call for prompt ac- 
tion to rehabilitate the areas of 
chronic blight and ease the hard- 
ships of the more than 600,000 
long-term unemployed in these 
regions came at a joint press con- 
ference with Douglas at which 
the senator made public the re- 
port of a special task force named 
by the President-elect. 

The Douglas group recom- 
mended a four-point program call- 
ing for: 

@ Immediate action by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch to double the 
amount of surplus food being dis- 
tributed by the federal government 
to needy families in these areas. 
The report said surplus food dis- 
tribution to 3.2 million persons in 
September amounted to only $9.36 
a month for a family of four. 

@ Swift congressional passage of 
the area development bill provid- 
ing for $200 million in low in- 
terest loans for construction of new 
plant facilities; $175 million for 
federal grants and loans for such 
public facilities as water’ and sew- 
erage systems; establishment of 
vocational retraining for jobless 
workers with federal subsistence 
payments during retraining; and 
sending technical specialists to af- 
fected areas to help plan needed 
improvements. 


@ Emergency extension of un- 
employment compensation to job- 
less workers whose standard ben- 
efits have been exhausted and 
who are still without work. Un- 
like the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, 
under which the government 
made loans for this purpose and 
states had the option not to take 
advantage of the plan, this would 
involve automatic federal grants 
to aid all exhaustees. 

@ A special public works pro- 
gram for depressed areas or, if the 
Kennedy Administration undertakes 
general public works action to 
stimulate. the lagging economy 
across the nation, then special at- 
tention to projects for blighted 
areas. 

‘Entire Nation Suffers’ 

At the press conference, Kennedy 
praised the task force report, de- 
claring that “the entire nation suf- 
fers when there is prolonged hard- 
ship in any locality.” 


dent-elect, “is especially critical 
today, for one out of every 10 per- 
sons in the United States lives in an 


area that now feels the impact of| § 


out 

total population of 1.8 million 

pended upon surplus food in order 
to sustain life” in October. ; 

Although the study was made 


essentially in the deep pockets of 


a 


recession in West Virginia, the re- 
port made it clear that economic 
distress was not confined to that 
state but was felt in large areas of 
Indiana, Mlinois, the upper Great 
Lakes, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
the textile areas of New England. 


state governnient as well as the 
federal government. It is also 
generally recognized that no one 
solution—no one plan or legis- 
lative enactment — can do the 
whole job for all distressed 
areas.” 

In addition to the four-point im- 
mediate program, the Douglas task 


force called for such long-rang 
action as: a 

@ Federal aid to states for p 
lic welfare payments. . 

@ Creation of a governme 
market for industrial mortgages 
the same manner that the Fede 
National Mortgage Association noy 
buys and sells home mortgages. 

@ Creation of a Youth Co 
servation Corps, similar to 
Civilian Conservation Corps of N 
Deal days. 

@ Federal development of pa 
and forests in depressed areas. 

@ More federal research to fir 
new uses for coal and minerals. 

@ Accelerated tax writeoffs fo 
plants locating in depressed are 
with safeguards against runaw 
plants taking advantage of the pre 
gram to create new pockets of ec¢ 
nomic distress elsewhere. 


Ruttenberg Says Census 
‘Undercounts’ Jobless 


St. Louis—If things are slow in your community and you haven 
been out looking for a job because you “know” there’s no wor 
the government interviewer will not count you as jobless unless you 


volunteer this information. 


This Census Bureau rule may well be 


of unemployment, AFL-CIO Re-® 


search Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
told a session here on the nation’s 

economic indicators. The Ameri- 
can Farm Economics Association 
and the American Statistical Asso- 

ciation sponsored the meeting. 

“Especially in distressed areas, 

as well as rural areas, the lack of 
information on these individuals 
may result in considerable un- 
dercounting of unemployment,” 
Ruttenberg declared. 


The failure to count people as 
unemployed because they are not 
actively seeking work results in an 
undercounting of the jobless and 
the labor: force, he added. 

In calling for improved data- 
collecting, Ruttenberg pointed out 
that past periods of high economic 
activity produced greater-than-pro- 
jected increases in the labor force. 
The five-year period just past was 
relatively slack, he noted, and the 
labor force increase was 1.3 million 
less than the government projected. 


distorting the nation’s rate 
force only when it appears that 


In the area of corporate profits, 
Ruttenberg proposed changes to 
close what he termed a lag in the 
reporting of figures to and then by 
the government. He urged in 
provements in the quality of data 
for the non-manufacturing see 
tors, which account for 40 perm 
cent of all corporate profits and 
especially for the retail and whole 
sale trade areas, which account for 
16 percent of total profits. 

Ruttenberg also proposed that, 
because 1950 and 1954 tax law 
changes on rapid amortization 
and depreciation accounting 


The current practice, he em 
plained is to publish corporate profit 
figures apart from those on depre 
ciation, with the effect of obscuring 
the relationship. 


“This problem,” said the Presi-| ® 


OVERSEAS CALL, made 


<m O28 


by Donald P. Hutchins from Naples 
Italy, to his father, William R. Hutchins, in Flint, Mich., was among 
more than 500 free telephone calls donated by the Communications 
Workers to service men and women in all parts of the world. The 
“Hi Mom” project is an annual community services activity of the 
union during the Christmas season. The Dec. 31 issue of the AFL- 


CIO News carried an erroneous identification of Hutchins, 


——————— 
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Calls Farm Conference: 
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Kennedy Fills Key | 


Peet 


Suh-Cabinet, Posts A dy. 


Pres.-clect John F. Kennedy, stepping up the tempo of his pre- 
jnaugural activities, has announced his choices for a broad range 
of sub-Cabinet and White House advisory positions. 

At the same time, Kennedy moved his temporary headquarters 
to New York City’s Carlyle Hotel, where he scheduled a major 


agricultural conference to plan con~ 
certed action against what he 
termed “the farm crisis.” 

With only two weeks remaining 
before he takes the oath of office 
as the nation’s 35th chief execu- 
tive, Kennedy was keeping in close 
fouch with the developing Cuban 
and Laotian crises. Word of Pres. 
Eisenhower's decision to sever dip- 
jomatic relations with the pro- 
Communist Castro government in 
Cuba was relayed through Dean 
Rusk, slated to be Secretary of 
State in the new Administration. 
There were no advance consulta- 
tions with Kennedy on the move. 


New Appointments Made 
Rounding out his official family, 
Kennedy announced his selection 
of: 
@ John J. McCloy, a Republican 


and a New York banker who had|- 


served in the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man Administrations, to be his 
principal disarmament adviser and 
negotiator. 

@ McGeorge Bundy, a Repub- 
lican and dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences at Harvard Uni- 
versity, as his special assistant for 
national security affairs. 

@ W. Averell Harriman, former 
governor of- New York and for- 
mer ambassador to London and 
Moscow in the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man Administrations, as ambassa- 
dor at large. 

@ Prof. Archibald Cox of the 
Harvard Law School, to be Solici- 
tor General. 

@ Dr. Robert C. Weaver, vice 
chairman of New York City’s 
Housing and Redevelopment Board, 
to be the new Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator. 

@ Boisfeuillet Jones, vice presi- 
dent and administrator of health 
Services at Emory University, At- 


lanta, Ga., to be special assistant 
to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare. 

@ Robert V. Roosa, research 
vice president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs. 

@ Lawrence F. O'Brien of Spring- 
field, Mass., director of organiza- 
tion for the Democratic National 
Committee, to be special assistant 
to the President for personnel and 
congressional relations. 

At the same time, Kennedy 
announced that James M. Landis, 
former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, had agreed to accept a 
temporary White House assign- 
ment as a special assistant to 
help plan the overhaul of the fed- 
eral regulatory agencies. Landis 
recently submitted a report to 
Kennedy proposing a major 
shakeup in personnel and proce- 
dure of the quasi-judicial agen- 
cies. ' 

Attending the New York farm 
conference with Kennedy were 
scheduled to be Agriculture Sec.- 
designate Orville Freeman and the 
leaders of nine of the nation’s farm 
organizations. Kennedy expressed 
the hope that the session would 
“lead to further meetings .*. . to 
recommend action to relieve the 
farm crisis.” 

As the President-elect moved 
forward with his plans for assuming 
the nation’s leadership, his total of 
Electoral College votes inched up- 
ward to 303 as a complete recount 
of Hawaii's popular votes gave 
Kennedy a final margin of 115 
votes. This reversed the original 
figures showing Vice Pres. Nixon, 
the unsuccessful candidate, had 
won .by 141 votes and thus gave 
Kennedy 3 additional electoral 


ballots. 


White House Parley 
To Air Plight of Aged 


(Continued from Page 1) 


physicians and qualified lay leaders 
as possible” named by state gov- 
érnors and to influence statements 
proposed for consideration by the 
conference. The AMA last year 
ipearheaded opposition to the For- 
and bill, backed by the AFL-CIO, 
which would have provided health 
benefits to the aged under the social 
Security system. 

AMA Executive Vice Pres. F. 
1.L. Blasingame also told the AMA 


Forand Not Invited 
To Aging Sessions 


House of Delegates that its state 
groups were “encouraged to work 
with the insurance industry” and 
other groups in the selection of del- 
egates to the conference. Business- 
men’s groups and insurance firms 
joined the AMA in the attack on 
the Forand bill last year. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
and Vice Presidents Walter P. 
Reuther and Joseph A. Beirne are 
scheduled to speak at concurrent 
meetings on the opening day. 

Meany will address a session on 
“Highways to Economic Security.” 
Reuther is among the speakers set 
for, a meeting titled “Are Gray- 
beards.White Elephants in the Work 
Foree?” 

Btirne will be commentator of 
a session called “Action for the 
Aging: Individual, Group or Gov- 

ernment Responsibility.” 

Representing labor on the con- 
ference’s national advisory com- 
mittee are Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security; John Brophy, In- 
dustrial Union Dept.; and Charles 
Odell, Auto Workers. 

A post-conference meeting bas 
been set by Joseph P. Anderson, 
executive director of the National 
Association of Social Workers, 
and Cruikshank for social agency, 
labor and other delegates to con- 


‘sider ways of implementing con- 
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New Congress We ighs 
Procedural Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tinue to preside, on request, at 
future Democratic caucuses. 

In the House, veteran Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) was _ re- 
elected in a vote which followed 
straight party lines, and Rep, John 
W. McCormack (D-Mass.) was re- 
named majority leader. 

Ike Messages Due 

Republicans renamed Sen. Ever- 
ett McKinley Dirksen (ill) as 
minority leader, and Sen. Thomas 
H. Kuchel (Calif.) as GOP whip, 
while in the House, Rep. Charles 
A. Halleck (Ind.) was again chocen 
to head the minority forces. 

Immediately ahead of the new 
Congress was the last State of the 
Union Message from outgoing 
Pres. Eisenhower. Scheduled for 
Jan. 12, the message will not be 
presented by Eisenhower in person, 
but will be read by the House 
Clerk and ‘the “Senate secretary. 
This will be followed by the GOP 
Administration’s Budget Message 
and Economic Report. 


The new Administration's ver- 
sion of the same report will 
come from Kennedy after his 


inauguration Jan. 20 as the na- 
tion’s 35th chief executive. 


The Senate clash over mules 
changes subjected Vice Pres. Nixon, 
the presiding officer, to three hours 
of parliamentary questioning. Fol- 
lowing his procedure in 1957 and 
1959, when similar fights were 
waged, Nixon handed down what 
he termed an “opinion” that the 
Senate had a right to amend its 
rules at the opening of each session, 
and that debate on rules changes 
could be shut off by a simple 
majority. 

Nixon's opinion, sustaining the 
position of. the liberal bloc, was 
that Rule 22——which requires the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
those present and voting to end 
debate—did not apply during the 
period when the body was dis- 
cussing rules changes. 

Two Plans Offered 
The debate centered on two pro- 
one submitted by Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson .((D-N.M.) 
would reduce the two-thirds re- 
quirement to 60 percent of: those 
present and voting; the other, sub- 
mitted by Humphrey and Kuchel, 
would cut off debate on the votes 
of 51 senatorr—a constitutional 
majority—but would insure an 
additional 100 hours of debate 
once such a vote was taken. 

The House adopted its rules 

without debate, despite earlier in- 


ference decisions. 


dications by liberals that they 


might seek changes in procedures 
that would cither increase the size 
of the Rules Committee, limit its 
powers or compel it to report meas- 
ures to the floor within a specified 
time period. 

The lack of any floor fight 
gave weight to reports that one 
of the moves being considered 
behind the scenes was the re- 
moval from the committee of 
Rep. William M. Colmer (D- 


Miss.), who openly opposed the 
Kennedy-Johnson Democratic 


ticket in the presidential cam- 
paign. 

Colmer and Chairman Howard 
W. Smith (D-Va.) have joined 
forces with the committee’s four 
conservative Republicans in the 
past to. blockade a series of liberal 
economic measures, 

If the procedure to drop Colmer 
is followed there are indications 
he would be replaced by a southern 
Democrat considered closer to na- 
tional party policies, 


There were also reports that 
the Democratic leadership was 
seeking a firm agreement from 
Smith to guarantee that bills 
cleared by House committees 
would reach the floor, as an alter- 
mative to the more drastic step of 
“purging” Colmer. 

In opening-day ceremonies, eight 
new senators were sworn in. They 
included Democrats Maurine B. 
Neuberger (Ore.); Lee Metcalf 
(Mont.); Claiborne deB. Pell (R.1.); 
Benjamin H. Smith (Mass.), named 
to succeed Kennedy; William A. 
Blakeley (Tex.), named to succeed 
Johnson; J. J. Hickey (Mont.), 
named to the vacancy created by 
the death of GOP Sen.-elect Keith 
Thomson; and Republicans J. Caleb 
Boggs (Del.) and Jack Miller (la.), 
The Democrats control the new 
Senate by a margin of 65-35. 

Democrats Control House 

The House—which the Demo- 
crats control by a 262-174 margin, 
with one race still in doubt—voted 
overwhelmingly on opening day to 
leave vacant the seat from the Sth 
Indiana Distriét pending a decision 
on the winner. 

The original tally showed Repub- 
lican George O. Chambers the vic- 
tor by a 12-vote margin, but sub- 
sequent corrections of county re- 
turns plus a recount of absentee 
votes indicated incumbent Demo- 
cratic Rep. J. Edward Roush had 
won re-election by two votes. An 
official recount is pending. 
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‘Jobless Aid 


Boost Asked 
By Mitchell 


2 of 
1961 
and action must. be taken te insure 
that unémployment compensation 
payments are “of sufficient duration 
and amount to meet the needs of 
the times,” outgoing Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell has declared. 

In his final year-end statement, 
Mitchell said the jobless problem 
is complicated by the fact that 
much of the current unemployment 
involves “experienced meh and 
women, 1 million of whom have 
been out of “—— for over 15 
weeks.” 

The secretary said that when 
the nation begins recovering from 
the current slump, the first thing 
that will happen will be that the 
hours of workers on short work- 
weeks will be lengthened before 
laid-off employes are returned to 
payrolls, 

“In such a situation,” he de- 
clared, unemployment insurance is 
a first line of defense for indi- 
viduals and for the economy.” 


Few Work Stoppages 
Reviewing the labor-management 
picture in 1960, Mitchell said it 
was a year “highly significant” in 
industrial relations, with the fewest 

work stoppages since 1942. 


The work stoppages numbered 
3,300, he said, involving 1.4 mil- 
lion workers and “matching the 
post-World War II low reached 
in 1957.” Mitchell added that 
“idleness due to work stoppages 
in 1960, at two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of total time worked, was the 
lowest fer any postwar year ex- 
cept 1957.” 

He also expressed satisfaction 
that “several important steps were 
taken toward a better labor-manage- 
ment relationship” during the year, 

He cited as examples the agree- 
ment by the operating rail brother- 
hoods and the nation's railroads to 
submit the work rules issue to a 
presidential commission; agreement 
between the unaffiliated West Coast 
Longshoremen and West Coast 
shippers on a fund to ease the im- 
pact of automation; and the joint 
Steelworkers-industry creation of a 
human relations committee to dis- 
cuss sharing of the benefits of in- 
creased productivity. 


3,000 Walk Out 
In New York 
Meat Strike 


New York—A strike of 3,000 
wholesale meat workers against 
three employer associations here 
has been “100 percent effective” in 
cutting off supplies of beef, lamb 
and veal to some 350 suppliers, ac- 
cording to Pres. Karl Muller and 
Sec.-Treas. Frank Kissel of Meat 
Cutters’ Local 174, 


to feel the effects first, said Muller. 
Major meatpacking companies and 
suppliers of pork and poultry were 
not affected. They are covered’ by 
other contracts with Local 174, 
which has more than 12,000 


members, 
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The strike was voted after ne- 
| gotiations on a new contract J 
, broke down because of the em- i 
There thon ‘oye | ployers’ refusal to grant an. ac- au 
of 2,800 de chosen ceptable wage increase and addi- _ 
a an to tional benefits, Muller said. At- z 
participate j. White torneys for the employers de- 
Eostere onterence erapAging manded cutbacks in working 
> 2 —— =o conditions and the “worst ‘man- 
4 ) ( ae ather™ agement rights’ clause” that Mul- 
oe. prov pw ler ever heard of, he said. 
social security"system, | Picketing of wholesale shops be- 
| Ravted:- could have been gan a day after the contract ex- 
>} ™ Sond Weltens” Gee. restaurants had full refrigerators 
Areat S. Flemming, who but small retail shops, especially 
ice We edieetion of y kosher butchers, could be expected 
delegates in his gift. He 
could have been appointed 
by Rhode Island’s 1959-60 
Gov. Christopher Del Sesto | 
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Labor Maps 20-Point Legislative 


Kennedy, Congress Urged to Act 
To Stem Rising Receé 


(Continued from Page 1) 

@ Housing starts in 1960 were a 
quarter million behind 1959. 

_ @ Steel, bellwether of the dura- 

ble goods industries, “stumbles 
along” at less than, 50 percent 
capacity. 

@ Plans for private investment 
in new plant and equipment are 
being shelved “as present capacity 
lies idle and prospects are bleak.” 

“Not only must this deteriora- 

tion be arrested,” the council 
said, “America must start grow- 
ing again, at a rate fast enough 
to absorb our rapid population 
growth and workers displaced 
by revolutionary technological 
changes; fast enough to wipe out 
poverty and insecurity at home; 
fast enough to meet our vast 
obligation to the free world and 
to insure our security against 
communist aggression. 


“America’s own health, moral 
and economic, is the key to free- 
dom’s future everywhere. It must 
no longer be frittered away.” 

Health Care Urged 


The council also urged action on 
health care for the aged; enactment 
of federal standards on the amount 
and duration of jobless aid; tax 
revision to stimulate economic 
growth; revision of Federal Re- 
serve Board policies; an end to ex- 
ploitation of migrant farm labor; 
comprehensive revision of Jabor 
laws; and restoration to craft unions 
of the right to picket common 
building sites. 

Also included in the AFL-CIO 

_program were proposals, to expand 
peacétime uses of atomic energy; 
development of America’s natural 
resources; reform of the laws on 
immigration and refugees; con- 
tinued support of mutual security; 
an ent to wage inequities for fed- 
eral employes plus statutory certifi- 
cation of their bona fide trade 
unions; and farm legislation de- 
signed to support family farms 
and lower consumer prices, 

The Executive Council said 
sharply that the nation had 
“faltered through the 50s, vic- 
timized rather than enriched by 
our technological skills, unwill- 
ing or unable to cope with the 
great challenges of the era at 
home or abroad.” 

Many steps, it continued, can be 
taken at once by Pres.-elect Ken- 
nedy—in economics and civil rights 
fields—where by executive action 
Kennedy can insure civil rights in 
government employment and on 
government contracts, school inte- 
gration, voting and housing, acting 
under laws already on the statute 
books. 


Future Earnings 
To Pay Severance 


New York—A unique 
agreement in which a _ re- 
located company will pay sev- 
erance pay to former em- 
ployes out of future earnings 
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“But the basic responsibility for 
prompt action on the platform en- 
dorsed by the American people at 
the polls, as well as on emergency 
legislation required by the reces- 
sion, lies with the new Congress,” 
the APL-C:9 declared. 

Here is the 20-point program 
which the council proposed: 

@ Federal aid to chronically de- 
pressed areas, twice vetoed by Pres. 
Eisenhower in recent years, “must 
be delayed no longer.” 

@ “Bold action” on housing 
and urban renewal can help 
meet one of America’s “sorest 
problems” and help put America 
back to work. Creation of a 
federal Dept. of Urban Affairs 
would insure. continuing action, 

@ Progress on aid-to-education 
last year was “frustrated by a re- 
luctant Administration and a con- 
servative coalition in Congress.” 
Construction of classrooms will im- 
prove education and “help provide 
jobs for thousands,” while aid to 
teachers’ salaries is needed to in- 
sure the quality and quantity of 
teachers, 

®@ Action on a $1.25 minimum 
wage and coverage for millions of 
additional workers “must come 
soon in order to bring a measure 
of economic justice to workers and 
to add to the purchasing power 
on which economic recovery de- 
pends.” 

@ Health care for the aged is 
“another item of nearly-finished 
business” for Congress. Noting 
that Kennedy last year was a prin- 
cipal backer of legislation to put 
health insurance for the elderly 
under social security, the council 
said “Congress should proceed at 
once to pass this sound and hu- 
mane system for meeting one of 
the prime needs of our senior citi- 
zens.” The council also urged a 
10 percent increase in social secur- 
ity benefits, 

@ Immediate action is needed 
on temporary unemployment 
benefits for those who have ex- 
hausted their payments, plus re- 
visions ‘= the system so that 
benefits would be at least 50 per- 
cent of a worker's average week- 
ly wage up to a maximum of 
two-thirds the state’s average 
weekly wage for a maximum of 
39 weeks. 

@ The President should have 
discretionary authority, “subject to 
disapproval in each instance by 
Congress,” to temporarily reduce 
taxes to stimulate the economy. 
If unemployment passes the 7 per- 
cent mark, the council urged, the 
first $10 of withholding taxes 
should be forgiven each week for 
a 10-week period. The council 
urged Congress to close “unwar- 
ranted tax loopholes” including div- 
idend credits, capital gains “favor- 
itism,” excessive business expense 
deductions, split income provisions 
and excessive depletion and depre- 
ciation allowances. 

@ Federal programs for con- 
struction of hospitals, roads and 
airports already in being should be 
expanded by more generous appro- 
priations to provide more employ- 
ment and to help reduce chronic 
shortages. As much as $2 billion 
in shelved public works projects 
could be put into effect by federal 
incentive grants of $300 million, 
providing 110,000 construction 
jobs and 170,000 off-site jobs. 

@ The Federal Reserve Board 
should be urged to adopt a truly 
flexible monetary policy calling for 
purchase of intermediate and long- 
term bonds to end the decline in 
interest rates on short-term securi- 
ties which has led to the outflow 


of U.S. dollars to foreign countries. 
At the same time the FRB mem- 


ion Tide 


bership should be revised “to in- 
sure competent representation of |} 
all basic functional economic 
groups in the nation.” 

@ Congress should end the 
“disgraceful exploitation” of mi- 
grant farm workers both for 
“obvious economic reasons (and) 
for vastly more important moral 
and social reasons.” 

@ In the area of comprehensive 
labor legislation, the Taft-Hartley 
and Landrum-Griffin Acts “harsh- 
ly and unfairly” limit workers’ free- 
dom to organize and bargain. Ma- 
jor changes in T-H should include 
elimination of the section permit- 
ting “right-to-work” laws; revision 
of mandatory injunction provisions; 
restoration of pre-hearing elections; 
and realistic modification of secon- 
dary boycott and organizational 
picketing provisions. L-G should 
be “stripped of those provisions 
that shackle honest unions” and 
more effective provisions should be 
enacted dealing with management 
misdeeds. 

@ Situs picketing legislation, 
thwarted by conservatives last year 
despite strong bipartisan support, 
should be passed imediately. “Sim- 
ple justice demands early action on 
this measure,” the council said. 

@ Congress should enact an ex- 
panded program of peaceful uses 


. ; a Seiseee B ae | 
YOU CAN’T JAIL SANTA CLAUS at Christmas time, or ¢ 
members of the Ladies’ Garment Workers attired in Santa cam 
tumes while passing out handbills urging shoppers to look for § 
union label on their purchases. A. Chicago policeman found 
out when he tried to arrest Queen E. Yow and Lena L. Eval 
They were promptly released with apologies and without charges a 
resumed distribution, accompanied by Philip Oliver, left, ILGY 
midwest educational director, and Rep. Donald Wendell, rigl 


USWA, Steel Industry @ 
Confer on Jobs, Outpul 


By Gene A. Kelly 


In a meeting described by Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonill 
as “historic,” spokesmen of the union and steel management h@ 
held their first joint session to discuss problems of low steel prodi 


of the atom, including the gener- 
ation of electric power, plus effec- 
tive federal laws on radiation haz- 
ards and workmen's compensation 
for atomic workers. 

@There is “urgent” need for 

a@ program of land and water de- 
velopment og a fiver basis, plus 
an adequate program for water 
pollution control. 

@ “In the non-economic area, 
no challenge ‘is greater” than as- 
suring equal rights regardless of 
race, color or national origin. The 
“legislative arsenal” in the fight on 
discrimination needs legislation 
“clearly supporting and implement- 
ing” the Supreme Court school de- 
segregation decision, giving the At- 
torney General the right to institute 
civil suits, creating a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, 
and eliminating poll taxes “and 
other voting restrictions.” Com- 
pletely effective civil rights legisla- 
tion cannot be expected until the 
Senate's filibuster rule is changed 
so that debate can be ended “by 
majority vote.” 

@ Immigration laws must be 
“liberalized and humanized,” by re- 
placing the present national ori- 
gins system with one which “sheds 
the present discriminatory fea- 
tures”; the number of quota immi- 
grants should be increased to 250,- 
000; and there should be specific 
authorization to allow refugees 
to enter the U.S. during crises such 
as the Hungarian one in 1956. 

@ Present.concern over the gold 
outflow “must not serve as a pre- 
text to end or cripple the mutual 
security program.” While our al- 
lies have a responsibility “to carry 
a fair share of the load,” Ameri- 
ca’s responsibility “is as great as 
ever.” 

®@ Legislation is needed to give 
statutory certification to bona 
fide unions of federal employes 
and bargaining rights comparable 
to workers im private industry. 

@ Farm legislation is needed to 
base price supports on production 
payments aimed at support of the 
family farm and lower consumer 
prices, with a “reasonable ceiling” 
on help for any one farm. 

@ While restoration of economic 
strength is paramount, “we dare 
not neglect our military defenses.” 
The nation needs a defense estab- 
lishment capable of coping with 
limited as well as total war, 


tion and heavy unemployment in the industry. 


McDonald headed a six-man 


union committee, and R. Con 


Cooper of U.S, Steel Corp. was 
spokesman for a five-man company 
committee, which met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for two hours. The 
groups authorized Marvin Miller 
of the union ahd R. ‘Heatly Larry, 
U.S. Steel vice president, to draft 
a program for future discussion, 
probably after the inauguration of 
the new President. 

In a prepared statement, Me- 
Donald said the two committees 
recognize that “substantial and 
persistent unemployment” of steel 
facilities and workers presents a 
serious problem for the industry 
and the rest of the nation’s 
economy. 

“On the basis of this mutual 
recognition,” he said, “the parties 
had a frank and helpful discus- 
sion of various approaches. 

“The union urged support for 
programs designed to increase pur- 
chasing power, to stimulate housing 
and new construction, provide ad- 
ditional income for the unem- 
ployed, institute a program of pub- 
lic works, alleviate distressed areas, 
and in general to improve the 
health of the economy.” 

No agreéments were reached, he 
said, but the discussion was “ex- 
tremely useful.” 

“This is a historic step,” he add- 
ed. “The important thing is that 
we have to sell steel, to get every- 
one back to work.” 


Ask Tax Change 

Cooper in his prepared statement 
said the industry group had pre- 
sented several points for discussion, 
and that steel employment is at 
low levels primarily because in- 
dustry customers are not ordering 
as much as usual, 


The proper approach, he said, is 
not” artificial stimulation of the 


economy but the “secking of ways 


to lift the burden from the b@ 
of the economy” and the indusf 

. Asked whether the union rep 
sentatives had asked the indus 
to “get to work on Capitol Hill 


Wirt 


Bettie 
UNIVERSITY OF 
LARAMIE WYO 
COMP 

McDonald said, “I did—not J 


help me, but to help the.coun 
Legislation backed by the ung 
was introduced in Congress on 
first anniversary of the agree 
ending the 1959-60 strike, to sti 
ulate employment, USWA sp 
men said, 
McDonald Initiative ) 

The McDonald-Cooper meet 
was held as a result of McDonal 
invitation to the Steel Compal 
Coordinating Committee to mi 
with union executive officers 
Washington to discuss the problegy 
caused by layoffs, short wall 
weeks, and a slump in the indus 

*The slump slowed steel prod 
tion to 38.6 percent of capacity 
the last week of 1960—iowest Hq 
for a non-strike period since @ 
depression that started in 19 
according to a recent report. 

The steel union head 
executive officers of 12 
companies to meet. The excell 
Instead, U.S. Steel Corp.'s Coe 
er suggested ge and McD 
meet in their capacity as 
chairmen of the Homan 


vided for in the agreement ¢ 

ing out of the settlement of 

1959 steel strike. 
McDonald accepted in the hog 

he said, that “some fruitful disel 

sion might lead the way (owe 

solution of our mutual problemi 
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: has been signed by Local 422, 
Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, and the Horsman | | 
| 
Doll Co, . 
The eeset te “A more realistic approach to | 
Trenton, N. J., plant in June pan — ng is . 8 
1960 and moved to Colum- ie 
' | bia, S. C. The 800 workers aed ssn se 
made a futile effort to buy the leaders oo 
company. F » prog Cc I 7 
ie 
employment go together. Con- : 
ye ee cial ¢ ini A legistati tious Research Committee, pra 
of its profits, before taxes, for = orts which accentuate the prof- 
_ | the years 1961 through 1963 squeeze would depress pro- 
into a fund which will be duction and employment levels 
distributed to the former em- further. 
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